SALES & PROMOTION 


Pennsylvania Sales Clinic Talks 
Institutional Market 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE INSTI- 
TUTIONAL MARKET” . . . that’s the 
story the cast of participants told Penn- 
sylvania Canners at their Sales Clinic 
held recently at Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

Lee F. Esser, Sales Manager, Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, and Chairman of the 
PCA Sales and Merchandising Committe? 
opened the session with a welcome and 
closed the two-day meeting by focusing 
the challenge of the Institutional Market 
to Pennsylvania Canners. 

Hal Jaeger, Marketing Director, CMI, 
who organized and conducted the pro- 
gram, served as moderator for the meet- 
ing. The material presented at the Sales 
Clinie sessions will serve to supplement 
the information published in the Hand- 
book for Institutional Salesmen, pre- 
pared by the Can Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. 


George L. Milne, Vice President, Insti- 
tutions Magazine, presented an _ up-to- 
date breakdown of the institutional mar- 
ket, spelling out its tremendous growth 
in the immediate past and its potential 
phenomena of the future. 


Marius P. Scopton of the Institutional 
Division, General Foods Corporation, pre- 
sented a picture story of some of the 
techniques that his company uses in an 
attempt to sell this market. 


Miss Elizabeth Perry, Chief Dietetian, 
Temple University Hospital, outlined the 


complexities of hospital feeding and sug- 
gested ways that canners could be of 
greater service to this specialized food 
market. 


Ralph G. Peterson, Director of Public 
Relations, National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, talked about the areas in which 
manufacturers now selling to institu- 
tional markets could improve their serv- 
ice and profit thereby. 

“Inplant feeding, it’s size, it’s import- 
ance and it’s opportunities” was the topic 
discussed by John R. Rutherford, Editor- 
Publisher of Inplant Food Management 
Magazine. 


John Mino, Vice President and General 
Manager, Robert Manners Enterprises, 
talked about the techniques they have 
used to make their chain of Drive-In 
Restaurants successful. 


Rally’s Consumers Grocery Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, institutional food 
wholesalers, have changed the name to 
Rally Foods Corporation. The change is 
in corporate name only, ownership, man- 
agement, policy, and personnel, remain 
the same. 


Bixby Canning Company, Bixby, Okla- 
homa, is adding hominy to its production 
for 1957, which will be offered in No. 303 
and No. 2% cans. 


| 


The Wico Corporation announces in- 
creased production facilities of the new 
Wico hot canned food dispenser and a new 
price of $495.00 for the Model “168,” fea- 
turing vending capacity of 168 cans and 
cold storage capacity of 192 cans. The ma- 
chine can be purchased with a “four-price 
totalizer” or a “one-price change-maker” 
at no additional cost. Financing plan 
available on one or more machines. 


Wico Corporation, after two years of 
research, has developed a heating and 
circulating system that assures complete 
uniform heat with a minimum chance of 
inventory spoilage. 


The “Wico 168” is specially designed 
for in-plant feeding service. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALES CLINIC—Participants in the PCA 
Sales Clinic recently held at Bedford, Pa., which took as its main 
theme “The Truth About the Institutional Market” (seated, 
L to R) Lee Esser, Elizabeth Perry and Hal Jaeger. (Standing, 
L to R) George L. Milne, Ralph G. Peterson, John R. Rutherford 
and Marius P. Scopton. John Mino was not present for the pic- 
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GLASSED FOODS 


Salad Dressing Products 
Production For 1956 


The following report is taken from in- 
formation contained in the 29th consecu- 
tive annual survey conducted by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and requested 
and financed by several leading manu- 
facturers in the Mayonnaise & Salad 
Dressing Manufacturers Association. All 
information was contributed on a volun- 
tary and confidential basis. 


The total production of salad dressing, 
mayonnaise, and related products, con- 
tinued to increase during 1956, repre- 
senting a growing trend in production 
over a 10-year period and more than 100 
percent increase since 1946. 


COVERAGE OF SURVEY 


This year, with the cooperation of the 
Census Bureau, all known producers of 
salad dressing, mayonnaise, and related 
products were asked to participate in 
order to obtain complete industry cover- 
age. The response has been very good, 
and this survey is based on 109 reports 
from manufacturers, 95 of which repre- 
sent identical firms reporting in 1955 and 
1956 . 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 


Estimated commercial production of 
salad dressing, mayonnaise, and related 
products during 1956 amounted to 116.1 
million gallons, an increase of 4.0 percent 
over 1955 estimated total of 111.6 gallons. 
Manufacturers’ invoice value increased 
to 264.5 million dollars, representing a 
gain of about 7 percent over the 1955 
value of 247.2 million dollars. 

Per capita consumption continued its 
gradual increase rising from 5.4 pints in 
1955 to 5.5 pints in 1956. 

Although production increased by 4.5 
million gallons over 1955, manufacturers’ 
invoice value increased by 17.3 million 
dollars indicating the largest such in- 
crease since 1951. In 1956, the average 


sales values for all product types were 
higher than in 1955. 


PRODUCTION BY VARIETIES 


With the exception of sandwich spread, 
the production of all other product types 
increased in 1956. 


Salad dressing production increased by 
2.5 million gallons, representing the larg- 
est such increase since 1948, and con- 
tinued to lead all other types in produc- 
tion accounting for 52.3 million gallons 
or 45.1 percent of total pack. This is 
the first year in which the production of 
any product type exceeded 50 million 
gallons. 


Mayonnaise continues comfortably to 
maintain second place with a production 
of 45.4 million gallons, an increase of 
1.38 million gallons over 1955. Mayon- 
naise accounted for 39.1 percent of the 
estimated total. 


Production of sandwich spread amount- 
ed to 7.1 million gallons, and for the 
second successive year has been out-pro- 
duced by French dressing. Sandwich 
spread production represented 6.1 per- 
cent of total, whereas French dressing 
represented 6.5 percent or 7.6 million 
gallons. 


Other varieties (semisolid types and 
liquid types) iné@teased from 3.1 million 
gallons in 1955 to 3.6 million gallons in 
1956. The largest gain in this category 
was made in the liquid types which in- 
creased from 1.8 to 2.2 million gallons, 
representing 1.9 percent of total produc- 
tion. Semisolid types production was 1.5 
million gallons accounting for 1.3 percent 
of 1956 total. 


PRODUCTION BY 
SALES SIZE GROUPS 


The group of firms in the $50,000 to 
$99,999 sales size class, comprising 10 
manufacturers, reported a production de- 


cline of 1.6 percent from 1955, but an 
increase in dollar sales value of 1.4 per- 
cent. 


All other groups reported both in- 
creased production and dollar sales value 
in 1956. 


The largest percentage increases in 
production were made in the $1,000,000 
to $1,999,999 group, represented by 10 
firms, which showed a 10 percent gain, 
and the $100,000 to $499,999 group, with 
28 firms showing a 12.2 percent increase, 


Fifteen manufacturers comprising the 
$2,000,000 and over class reported in- 
creased production of more than 3 mil- 
lion gallons over 1955, representing a 
production gain of 3.7 percent, and a 
sales value gain of approximately 7 
percent. 


Firms in the $500,000 to $999,999 class 
increased 1955 production by 200,000 gal- 
lons in 1956, a gain of 4.6 percent. 


An analysis of the operations in all 
groups indicates increases during 1956 of 
4.4 percent in total production, and 7.1 
percent in sales value over 1955 for 95 
firms reporting in both years. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AVERAGE 
VALUES 
Manufacturers’ average values per gal- 


.lon increased in 1956 for all product 


types. 


The increases in average values for the 
product types, as indicated by firms re- 
porting in both 1955 and 1956, were as 
follows: salad dressing, from $1.96 to 
$1.97; mayonnaise, from $2.33 to $2.40; 
sandwich spread, from $2.41 to $2.50; 
French dressing, from $2.73 to $2.79; 
semisolid types, $2.38 to $2.59; and liquid 
types, $2.83 to $3.47. 


Percentage increases in dollar value per 
gallon between 1955 and 1956 were as 
follows: salad dressing, 0.5 percent; may- 
onnaise, 3.0 percent; sandwich spread, 3.7 
percent; French dressing, 2.2 percent; 
semisolid types, 8.8 percent; and liquid 
types, 22.6 percent. 


Although total average values for all 
products combined increased to $2.26 per 
gallon in 1956, this increase was not re- 
flected in the sales by all groups. For all 
products combined, the average values in 
the $1,000,000 to $1,999,999 group and the 
less than $50,000 group remained the 
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Designed to provide one individual serving of Brown Crock 
Brick Oven Baked Beans With Pork is a new 7-0z. jar (shown) 
being introduced to the retail food trade by Burbank Canning 
Co., Burbank, California, as a companion package to the com- 
pany’s Sunday Supper Pack jars in 28-o0z. and 14-0z. sizes. 
Uniquely styled jars are reproductions of old-fashioned bean pots 
once used in many American homes. Preparations for serving 
require only removal of closure, then heating in an oven. Beans 
are served right from the pot. Bean pot jars are manufactured 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Co., San Francisco; closures by White 
Cap Co., Chicago; and labels by Lehmann Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co., San Francisco. 
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same in 1956 as in 1955. Average values 
decreased in the $100,000 to $499,999 
group from $1.77 in 1955 to $1.76 in 1956. 


SALES BY 
SIZE OF CONTAINER 


Quart size containers continue to be 
the most popular size used in the sales 
of salad dressing, mayonnaise, and re- 
lated products. During 1956, more than 
38.8 million gallons, representing 34.9 
percent of reported pack, were distrib- 
uted in quart containers. A total of 155.3 
million quart containers were used. 

The pint container is the next most 
popular size. Prior to 1954, sales in pint 
sizes predominated. During 1956, 29.7 
percent of the production was sold in 
pint containers. More than 264.1 million 
pint containers were used in the distribu- 
tion of 33 million gallons of dressings and 
related products. 

Gallon sales made a notable increase 
again in 1956 with more than 16.7 million 
gallons packed in this size, accounting for 
15.1 percent of the reported production. 


About 16.4 million gallons were sold 
in the half-pint size. These sales 
amounted to 14.8 percent of the pack and 
over 262.5 million half-pint containers 
were used. 


Sales in “other” size containers showed 
the largest increase of all sizes used. 
During 1956, 5.5 percent of the produc- 
tion was sold in these sizes. Almost 40 
million tainers were used in the sale 
of more ...an 6 million gallons. 


Again, pints and half-pints comprised 
the largest proportion of containers used 
representing 35.8 percent and 35.5 per- 
cent respectively of total containers. 
About 21 percent of the containers were 
quart sizes, 2.3 percent were gallon sizes, 
and 5.4 percent were “other” sizes. 


SEASONAL SALES 
1956 is the first year in which the off- 
season sales of salad dressing products 
exceeded the 50 million gallon mark. The 
January - February and September - De- 
cember estimated sales rose to 51.9 mil- 
lion gallons, an increase of 8.5 percent 
over 1955. Off-season sales represented 
44.7 percent of gallonage sales. 
Estimated sales from March through 
August increased only slightly to 64.2 
million gallons representing 55.3 percent 
of i956 sales. 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


or the year 1956, ninety-nine firms 
reported sales of salad dressing, mayon- 
naise, and related products by method of 
(-tribution. Chain store sales amounted 
‘» 17.9 million gallons or 43.6 percent of 
tulul. Sales to independent retailers were 
‘+7 million gallons or 34.2 percent of 
sales. Perecentagewise, both categories 
presented an increase over 1955. 

‘lupments to the Federal Government 

‘eased from 0.9 million gallons in 1955 
million gallons in 1956 representing 

verecent of total. 

‘ipments to wholesale grocers and 

‘itutions accounted for 10.9 percent 

a: 5.5 percent respectively. 
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Fig Marketing Study 


Processed figs, packaged both in glass 
and in tin, have a much brighter future 
from a marketing standpoint than the 
more common dried variety, according to 
the results of a consumer survey on figs 
conducted for the Processed Foods Divi- 
sion of Owens-Illinois by the Home Mak- 
ers Guild of America. Among other 
things, they fit into present day mer- 
chandising techniques and modern living 
habits much more effectively than do 
the dried type, the study reveals. 


While more homemakers have had ex- 
perience with the dried variety of fig, 
it is significant that among the women 
who have used figs in both dried and 
processed forms, more prefer the proc- 
essed variety. Those who express a pref- 
erence for processed figs do so because: 


1. The taste-flavor of processed figs is 
recognized as being good, or as con- 
sultants express it, they have a 
“true flavor,” “taste like fresh figs,” 
ete. 


. Processed figs are more convenient 
and more versatile. They “are ready 
to serve,” “can be eaten for break- 


TWiST? OFF CAP? 


New tumblers with a tapered effect 
which makes them easier to handle have 
been adopted by Oelerich & Berry Com- 


pany, 864 N. Larrabee Street, Chicago, . 


for the packaging of its complete line 
of Old Manse preserves. New jar which 
has blown-in decoration at the base holds 
10-ounces of product. Distribution is 
through jobbers, chains and supermar- 
kets in the Middle West and Rocky Moun- 
tain states. Jars are manufactured by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, 
Ohio; closures by White Cap Company, 
Chicago; and labels by Inland Litho Co., 
Chicago, 


fast,” and “can use processed figs 
more often.” 


The taste-flavor of dried figs is also 
considered good, but, compared to proc- 
essed figs, it is not as important when 
the ratio to other reasons is considered. 


Use of processed figs in the home offers 
opportunities for greater consumption be- 
cause they are generally served at meal- 
time — most frequently at breakfast 
(among 70 percent of the families), at 
dinner (46.7 percent) and at lunch (42.4 
percent). 


In contrast to the versatility of proc- 
essed figs, dried figs are recognized as 
a confection and as an ingredient in cer- 
tain recipes. Those who prefer them do 
so because the dried product “is a good 
substitute for candy,” “is used in bak- 
ing,” and “used in special recipes.” 


Another reason the processed variety 
offers better merchandising opportunties 
is the frequency-of-purchase pattern 
which reflects use in the home. More 
homemakers buy processed figs weekly 
and monthly than buy dried figs over the 
same periods. 


The glass jar has been an important 
factor in the consumer acceptance of 
processed figs. Twice as many home- 
makers report they are now buying figs 
in glass as are purchasing them in cans. 
The glass container could become an even 
more important factor because more than 
four times as many fig purchasers (all 
forms) say they prefer the glass jar to 
the can as a container for processed figs. 
Equally as important, two and one-half 
times as many non-users say they pre- 
fer the jar to the can. 


The preference for glass is based on 
solid sales appeals, such as visibility 
which stimulates impulse purchases 
(“like to see what I am buying”), and 
convenience, (“can see how many are left 
in jar,” “can store unused portion in 
jar’). 

Recipes offer the fig industry an oppor- 
tunity to increase consumption by devel- 
oping new uses for processed figs. In 
view of the small number of homemakers 
(12.9 percent) who now have recipes cov- 
ering use of processed figs, extensive cul- 
tivation of this field could be extremely 
important in developing increased con- 
sumer demand for the product. This is 
borne out by the fact that 82 percent of 
the processed fig users expressed a de- 
sire for recipes. 


Many consultants participating in this 
survey reported that they used other 
products with processed figs. Among the 
items mentioned were ice cream, cream 
cheese, cottage cheese and gelatine prod- 
ucts. These and other products not men- 
tioned would seem to offer many oppor- 
tunities for promotional] tie-ins, 
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New 


Tri-State Packers Association—J. F. 
Johnson of Francis H. Leggett & Com- 
pany, Landisville, New Jersey, has had to 
tender his resignation as Vice-President 
of the Tri-State Packers Association due 
to recent changes in his company, which 
require his undivided attention. A. L. 
Nelson, Eastern Division Manager of 
California Packing Corporation’s Swedes- 
boro, New Jersey, office, and a Director 
of the Association for New Jersey, has 
had to resign as a director due to a new 
assignment on the West Coast with Cal- 
pak. He will be succeeded at Swedes- 
boro ‘by C. K. Lane. Directors to fill 
these vacancies are expected to be named 
at the Association’s next Board Meeting 
during the Summer Outing in July. 


The Bean Harvester School, conducted 
by Chisholm-Ryder Company in coopera- 
tion with International Harvester Com- 
pany for the instruction of users of 


mechanical bean harvesters at the CRCO 
plant at Columbus, Wisconsin, last 
month, was attended by 46 persons who 
were given a full day’s instruction on 
operation and adjustment of the har- 
vester and tractor. It is reported that 
about 60 percent of Wisconsin acreage 
of green and wax beans will be harvested 
mechanically this year. 


Continental Can Company — L. L. 
Green, Treasurer and Controller of the 
White Cap Company subsidiary at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed Control Officer 
of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division. J. H. 
Kaylor, previously factories manager, 
has been named. Manager of Manu- 
facturing Engineering; and. John S. 
Raleigh, formerly in sales office produc- 
tion planning in the Division’s New York 
office, has been promoted to Manager of 
Sales and Production Planning for the 
Division. All will make their headquar- 
ters at the Division’s main office in 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Flotill Products, Stockton, California, 
has announced the appointment of King 
Brokerage Company of Los Angeles, as 
exclusive broker for all of Southern Cali- 
fornia from San Luis Obispo to the Mex- 
ican border. Beren Food Sales of Tucson, 
Arizona, will represent the company in 
the state of Arizona. Beren also has a 
branch office in Phoenix. 


16 


American Spice Trade Association has 
broadened its membership requirements 
to include producers and processors of 
non-spice seasoning products such as de- 
hydrated garlic and onion, and other de- 
hydrated vegetable products used for 
seasoning purposes. Until now the grow- 
ers and processors of these products have 
been limited to associate membership 
status. The action was taken at the 51st 
Annual Convention when by-laws were 
changed to allow non-spice seasoning 
firms to become active members. 


Turlock Cooperative Growers, San 
Francisco, California, and Blue Lake 
Packers, Salem, Oregon, have announced 
the appointment of W. C. (Bill) Wendel 
for special sales service work with insti- 
tutional distributors on the Atlantic 
Coast. Mr. Wendel will work through 
brokers of both companies and will estab- 
lish an office in New York City. 


Dezauche & Son, Inc., Opelousas, Lou- 
isiana, packers of yams, have added an- 
other line and some labor saving equip- 
ment in an effort to meet the demand 
which has exceeded the supply. The com- 
pany offers a novelty in yams packed 
with crushed pineapple, in four-can gift 
packages under the “Red Bird” label. 


Continental Can Company — L. A. 
Piper, Assistant District Sales Manager 
of Continental’s Metal Division’s New 
York sales office, has been appointed Act- 
ing District Sales Manager for the Syra- 
cuse office replacing C. W. Smith, who is 
joining the company’s Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Division. 


Mexican Fish. Canneries — California 
canners of fish, especially of tuna, are 
watching with much interest the expan- 
sion of this industry on the west coast of 
Mexico. A new plant has been completed 
at Guaymas, Sonora, and is now in opera- 


- tion. One is in course of construction at 


Point San Rogue, Baja California, and 
work is scheduled to be completed by the 
end of 1957. This is being equipped to 
pack sardines, mackerel, tuna and aba- 
lone. Two other canneries, both for aba- 
lone, are planned for the west coast of 
Baja California, and new canning equip- 
ment is being installed at Cabo San 
Lucas, Baja California, this being one 
of the oldest fish canneries in Mexico. 
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Personals 


Knouse Foods, Peach Glen, Pennsyl- 
vania, plant has received the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association’s high- 
est award for safely completing 1 mil- 
lion man hours of production without a 
disabling injury, and two other of the 
company’s plants were cited for more 
than 200,000 accident-free hours each for 
the period January 1955 through Decem- 
ber 1956. The awards were made at the 
May meeting of the firm’s 17-man Board 
of Directors and ceremonies were wit- 
nessed by nearly 100 company executives, 
plant managers, and supervisors. James 
F. Malone, PMA President, presented the 
award, a walnut and stainless steel en- 
graved plaque, which was accepted by 
E. J. Norwicke, Jr., Knouse Foods Pro- 
duction Manager. He also accepted cer- 
tificates of merit from Charles Koontz, 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
industry representative. 


Seven of the company’s “Lucky Leaf” 
truck drivers received individual PMA 
awards for driving some 1,500,000 miles 
without a highway accident. Driver Her- 
bert Kluck received a gold pin from PMA 
for completing 6 years of employment 
without a traffic accident, and the six 
other drivers received merit pins for their 
safe driving records. 


Country Gardens, Milwaukee, Wis., at 
a stockholders meeting held last month, 
reelected Glen C. Olson, President; Mark 
Peacock, Vice-President; and James Cota, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Norman Sorensen 
continues as Chairman of the Board. 


Shirriff-Horsey Corporation — H. A. 
Barnum, Jr., with many years of experi- 
ence in the citrus industry in Florida, 
and for a number of years Manager of 
Lever Brothers new food products divi- 
sion, has been appointed Executive Vice- 
President in charge of overall Shirriff- 
Horsey operations in Florida, Canada and 
Jamaica and will make his headquarte:s 
in Toronto. George Janner continues iis 
Vice-President of the Southern Division 
in charge of citrus operations; and Billy 
H. Hice as Vice-President, Shoreline E:i- 
terprises of America at Tampa. 


Flotill Products, Stockton, California — 
Michael J. Edwards, for seven years wi'h 
Stokely-Van Camp and more recently a 
buyer on the West Coast for American 
Stores, has joined the Flotill sales staff 
as Southern sales representative. 
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Corn Products Statistical Book—Corn 
Industries Research Foundation has an- 
nounced the publication of a 450 page 
statistical volume “Critical Data Tables,” 
which is described by the Foundation as 
“The most complete compilation to date 
of tables, charts, graphs, and similar in- 
formation pertaining to processes and 
products of the corn refining industry.” 
The book contains sections on the import- 
ant physical properties of products from 
corn and related products including corn 
syrup, corn sugar, dextrose and sucrose, 
starch and dextrin, vegetable oils, grains 
and feeds. Detailed statistical treatment 
is given to such subject headings as 
analysis, boiling points, freezing points, 
moisture equilibrium, refractive indices, 
visocosities, specific heats, densities, opti- 
cal rotations, flash and fire points, and 
solubilities. In addition, essential humid- 
ity and water tables, factors, corrections 
and conversion tables are included. The 
book is fully indexed to facilitate the use 
of the data. Requests for copies are 
being handled by the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., 
price $4.00 postpaid. 


T. A. Andretta, of Berkeley, Calif., has 
become associated with the Continental 
Can Company and will act as a super- 
visory trainee at plant No. 23, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Ralph M. Butterfield, Indiana canner, 
who was honored by a “This Is Your 
Life” program given by the Merchants 
Association of Eaton, Indiana. Standing 
behind Mr. and Mrs. Butterfield are their 
son, Tony, and daughter, Mrs. Glenn 
Johnson. 


BUTTERFIELD HONORED 


Ralph M. Butterfield, Eaton, Indiana, 
canner, was honored recently by a “This 
Is Your Life” program given by the 
Eaton Merchants Association. 


The program, modeled after the famous 
Ralph Edwards’ show, reviewed Mr. But- 
terfield’s life by presenting friends, rela- 
tives, and business associates: connected 
significantly with events through the 
years. At the conclusion of the program, 
Mr. Butterfield was presented with an 
album commemorating the.events and 
containing photos and other mementos of 
his life. 


Mr. Butterfield, born in 1901 in Muncie, 
Indiana, has made his home at Eaton 
since 1917. He entered the canning fac- 
tory founded by his father in 1924. He 
now directs the business which, under 
the name of the Eaton Canning Com- 
pany, is one of the largest canners in 
the area. 


Olive Conference — Formal announce- 
ment has been made of plans for a tech- 
nical conference of members of the Cali- 
fornia ripe olive canning industry, with 
this to be held at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
June 20 and 21. Processing problems will 
be given special attention, especially 
those relating to improved equipment and 
processing operations. 


right equipment, or design special machinery for you. 
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PROCESSING PROBLEM? 


call hobins 


You'll find Robins engineers always ready and able to offer you sound advice on any problem—_ 
from better space utilization to product flow and handling. Robins advice is based on the 
knowledge and experience gained from working with food processors for 100 years . . . from 
specifying single units to setting up complete lines. Whether you’re planning an entirely new 
layout, or incorporating a single machine in your present assembly, we will help you choose the 


AKkobins 


ANDO COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Md. 
THE ROBINS LINE INCLUDES EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING : 


APPLES @ ASPARAGUS BEETS CORN DRIED BEANS LIMA BEANS @ MARMALADES @ OLIVES ONIONS PEACHES @ PEAS @ PEPPERS PICKLES: 
POTATOES © SWEET POTATOES @ PUMPKIN © RELISHES @ SAUERKRAUT © SHRIMP © SPINACH @ STRAWBERRIES © STRING BEANS ¢ TOMATOES - 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


THE WEATHER PICTURE 


For the week ending June 3 the U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports: 

Warm, sunny weather generally fa- 
vor all farming activities and growth 
and development of crops in the Far 
West and northern Great Plains, but 
cool weather which prevailed over most 
of the Eastern two-thirds of the nation 
was unfavorable for optimum growth 
of young crops. Fieldwork was further 
retarded by another cool, cloudy, rainy 
week in the Central and Southern Great 
Plains. Although much soil is still too 
wet to work in Arkansas, Missouri, and 
the Western portions of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, drying conditions during the 
first part of the week permitted some 
farmwork in upland sections until halted 
by rains at the weekend. Weeds are also 
becoming a problem in this area and in 
the Southeast, as cultivation of row crops 
has been hampered by excess moisture. 


Rain is badly needed for growth of all 
crops in the Middle Atlantic region, par- 
ticularly in Southern Pennsylvania, Cen- 
tral and Southern New Jersey, Southern 
Maryland, and most of the Delmarva 
Peninsula where the dry weather has 
retarded development or damaged vege- 
tables and other crops. (Most of this 
region had good soaking rains at mid- 
week). Miscellaneous crops are generally 
in good condition in the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama, and truck and field 
crops are progressing well in Florida. 
Commercial vegetable prospects declined 
during the week in most areas in Texas, 
but tomatoes in the Eastern districts are 
showing promise of good quality if favor- 
able weather conditions prevail. 

Soybean planting is behind schedule 
generally in all areas of the Commercial 
Belt. Rapid progress was made during 
the week in the more Northern districts, 
but only a limited acreage was planted 
as the weather permitted in the Southern 
sections. Planting ranges from about 
one-fourth done in Missouri and Indiana 
to two-thirds completed in Iowa. 


DIRECT CROP REPORTS 
BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 1— Snap 
Beans: Harvesting began in the earliest 
afeas, which was reported as fair. Har- 
vest is expected to begin July 1 in the 
Western and Central areas. 


Lima Beans: Planted in the Southern 
part of the Peninsula. 


BIXBY, OKLA, May 27—Green Beans: 30 
days late because of heavy rains. Arkan- 
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sas River flood washed out 50 percent 
of acreage. 


HASKELL, OKLA., May 27 — Green 
Beans: No early plantings due to cold 
and rainy weather. We estimate 10 to 15 
percent normal spring planting and this 
is 20 to 25 days late. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 1—Green & Lima 
Beans: Fields damaged by heavy rain 
storms which will result in replanting 
of about 25 percent of this acreage. 


EFFINGHAM, S. C., May 27 — Green 
Beans: Normal acreage. 
Wax Beans: Below normal acreage. 


WISCONSIN, May 31—Beans: May 29 
plantings were begun with plenty of 
moisture and good seed beds. Germina- 
tion was retarded by adverse tempera- 
tures. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., May 29—Green & Wax 
Beans: We are contemplating beginning 
to plant around June 1. We have plenty 
of moisture and the weather. is getting 
warmer. Expect to plant in the neighbor- 
hood of 285 acres, with an average yield 
of 5,000 pounds to the acre. 


CORN 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, May 28 — Sweet 
Corn: Plantings ahead of 1956; some re- 
planting due to cold and rains. Outlook 
good. No increase in acreage. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, June 1—Corn: Plant- 
ing nearly completed, although started 
late due to weather conditions. Probably 
result in bunching at canning and con- 
sequent lowering of quality. 


COKATO, MINN., June 3—Corn: We 
have 1800 acres, somewhat less than con- 
tracted for last year. We commenced 
planting on May 3. Early fields are not 
doing well, some replanted. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 1 — Sweet Corn: 
About 25 percent of acreage will have to 
be replanted because of heavy rain 
storms. 


WISCONSIN, May 31—Corn: 41 percent 
now planted. Plantings of early May 
have improved in vigor and color. Crop 
could receive a very serious setback if 
June is cool. 


WISCONSIN, June 1—Corn: Planting 
behind schedule and some rotting of seed 
is reported on that acreage planted. 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 1— Peas: 
Harvest on the Eastern Shore gathering 
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momentum with peak expected about 
June 10, and it is expected harvest will 
continue into July. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 1—Peas: During 
the early part of May early plantings 
of June peas were hurt by the dry 
weather, and some fields were damaged 
by frost. Later plantings of June peas 
and all the plantings of Sweets were 
aided by recent rains. However, pack will 
be reduced by hail damage which ranged 
from 10 to 100 percent. Estimate not 
over 70 percent of normal crop in this 
section. 


WISCONSIN, May 31— Peas: Sowing 
ended in the Southern part on May 28 
and first plantings came into 80 percent 
bloom on May 25. With normal condi- 
tions prevailing expect to begin packing 
June 18. Frost damaged fields show 
heavy stooling condition. 30 percent of 
the acreage remains to be sowed in the 
Northern part with first plantings 8 
inches tall. Very little frost damage with 
stands generally good. 


WISCONSIN, June 1—Peas: Because of 
heavy rains planting has been delayed 
and some canners expect to curtail acre- 
age. Early peas show good stands due to 
cool, wet weather; later plantings show 
fair to poor stands. Warmer weather and 


_sunshine are now needed. 


TOMATOES 


BIXBY, OKLA, May 27—Tomatoes: Very 
few have been set because of wet fields. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 1— Tomatoes: 
Heavy rain caused washing of fields and 
it is expected about 25 percent of acre- 
age will have to be replanted. 


EFFINGHAM, S. C., May 27—Tomatoes: 
Harvesting will begin in about a month 
to six weeks. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 1—Aspara- | 
gus: Crop benefited by local showers but 
more rain is needed. Cutting is expected 
to continue until July 1. 

Apples & Peaches: The Smithsburg- 
Emmitsburg area had severe hail damage 
on the evening of May 26. Soil getting 
dry in the Hancock area but sizing of 
fruit not affected by lack of moisture. 

Strawberries: Picking will be over this 
week. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, May 28 — Aspiura- 
gus: Harvest poundage cut ahead of 
1956; quality about same. 


OPELOUSAS, LA., May 25—Sweet Pota- 
toes: Acreage same as last year. Crop 
delayed 20 days on account of weather. 


BEULAH, MICH., May 28 — Cherries: 


Good prospects for red tart and sweet; 
yield expected to double 1956. 
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Apples: Crop looks good except for bad 
scab weather so far this year. Yield is 
expected to be about the same as 1956. 


AHOSKIE, N. C., May 29—Cucumbers: 
40 percent increase over 1956 in acreage. 
Crop looks good; normal yield expected. 

Cheese & Cherry Peppers: 100 percent 
increase over 1956. Crops off to a slow 
start because of cold weather. 


BIXBY, OKLA., May 27—Spinach: Pack 
is over. Freeze damaged the spring crop 
and the torrential rains in April finished 
it. We packed 50 percent of amount 
packed last year. 


HASKELL, OKLA., May 27 — Spinach: 
Spring pack 50 percent of 1956. Wet 
grounds prevented harvesting. Averaged 
about three tons per acre. 


Greens: Very few early greens planted 
because of freezing weather. Then rains 
prevented planting in April. Some 
planted in early May is now being dam- 
aged by heavy rains. 


SUGAR PENETRATION INTO 
CANNED PEACHES 


Preliminary results of a study of sugar 
penetration into canned cling peaches 
have been released by the University of 


California, Department of Food Tech- 
nology. The project, conducted by the 
department through a grant in aid by 
the American Maize-Products Company, 
investigated the penetration using C-14 
labeled starch hydrolysis products of the 
Amylose. series. 

Small amounts of the C-14 labeled 
sugars ranging in size from Glucose to 
Malto Hexose were added to a normal 
cover syrup in which clingstone peaches 
were canned. Normal canning procedures 
were followed. 


The penetration of the individual sugar 
into the processed peaches was studied 
by the use of histological and radio chem- 
ical techniques. 


The study was designed to determine 
whether the equilibrium in cutout brix 
of cover syrup was osmophilic equilibri- 
um or density equilibrium. The results 
seem to prove that the various sugars 
travel indiscriminately into the peach 
and appeared within the cells as well as 
between the cells. However, the rate of 
diffusion into the peach is inversely re- 
lated to the number of glucose units in 
inch molecule of the various sugars. 

It is felt that although the magni- 
tude was not as great as was expected, 
all things being equal, a slight preference 
is still indicated for the syrups which 
contain a larger proportion of the high 
polymers. 


BOOKLET TELLS HOW 


BACTERICIDES CORRODE 
STAINLESS STEEL 


The Diversey Corporation has released 
a 16-page easy-to-read bulletin which ex- 
plains how corrosion of stainless steel 
food processing and dairy equipment can 
be prevented. 


In non-technical language the booklet 
shows how and why wrong bactericides 
are corrosive to stainless steel, and de- 
scribes a simple test devised by Diversey 
research chemists that determines quick- 
ly and easily if the bactericide presently 
being used is corrosive to stainless steel. 


The text also discusses how the com- 
pany’s Diversol CX bactericide disinfec- 
tant has been buffered against this action 
to prevent any corrosive attack. 


Other subjects covered in the booklet 
include the types and finish of stainless 
steel, types of corrosion, and excerpts 
from tests conducted by steel producers, 
university researchers, and other re- 
search laboratories. One section gives the 
reader practical tips on how he can avoid 
unnecessary corrosion of his equipment. 


For a free copy of Technical Bulletin 
No. 203, write to The Diversey Corpora- 
tion, 1820 West Roscoe Street, Chicago 
13, Illinois. 


1,000-Gallon 


Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 


Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
‘rom 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 


varies, Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Phone EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long life. 
Supplied with Cunilate or Cellu- 
san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Virginia 
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This Oval has real meaning! 


Over the years quality canners have known this trade-mark 
stands for an extra assurance of quality . . . such achievements 
in research and development, for example, as the C-enamel 
that protects the natural color and flavor of golden corn. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco 


Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show, NBC NEWS, on alternate Mondays. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Watching Inventories — Fair Tomato Busi- 
ness—New Pack Peas Offered—Corn Un- 
changed — Good Call For Beans — Other 
Vegetables In Routine Demand — Citrus 
Weakens — Weather Hurting West Coast 
Fruits—Await Sardine Opening 
—Shrimp Short. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 7, 1957 


THE SITUATION—A sharp break in 
canned single strength orange juice was 
the outstanding feature in canned foods 
during the week. Elsewhere on the can- 
ned foods front, price changes in major 
items were lacking, with the exception of 
applesauce, where recent shading in spot 
transactions brought about a _ general 
lowering of canners’ asking levels. Buy- 
ing was generally on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


THE OUTLOOK—The market will not 
hit its real stride for the new market- 
ing season until canners start coming out 
with opening prices on major seasonal 
items. Meanwhile, distributors are double 
checking their inventories, and indica- 
tions are that buying of the new packs 
will continue largely on a replacement 
basis until the economic climate in the 
money market becomes more favorable 
for larger commitments. 


TOMATOES — A fair day-to-day to- 
mato business, largely in truckloads, is 
reported, with the market holding steady. 
“Bottom” in the Tri-States continues 
$1.00 for standard 1s, with 303s at $1.25, 
2%s at $1.90 and 10s anywhere from 
$6.50 to $6.75. Extra standards are offer- 
ing for prompt shipment at $1.35 for 
303s, with 2%s ranging all the way from 
$2.25 to $2.50 and 10s anywhere from 
$7 upwards. Midwestern canners con- 
tinue to quote standards as low as 90 
cents for 1s, with 303s ranging $1.22%%- 
$1.25, 2%s offering at $1.90, and 10s 
ranging $6.50 to $6.75, f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—tTri-State canners are offering 
new pack standard sweets at $1.20 for 
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303s, and 10s at $7.50, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.35 and $8.00. Fancy pod run 
sweets are quoted at $1.45 for 303s. On 
Alaskas, canners continue to hold stand- 
ard 303s at $1.20 and 10s at $8.00, with 
extra standard 4-sieve at $1.35 on 303s. 
Offerings of old pack are reported at 
$1.15 for 303s standard sweets, with 
extra standards at $1.30. Demand is only 
moderate. 


CORN—There have been no new de- 
velopments in canned corn this week and 
prices are unchanged. With indications 
pointing to a large carryover, distrib- 
utors are covering their needs only when 
they become pressing. 


BEANS—There is a continued fair call 
reported for green beans, and canners in 
the Tri-States are firm at $1.25 for stand- 
ard round pod cut 303s, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.35 and fancy at $1.50. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — A little in- 
terest is being shown in lima beans out 
of the Tri-States, with canners quoting 
308s fancy tiny green at $1.90, with small 
at $1.50 and medium at $1.30. On stand- 
ard white and green, the market is held 
at $1.00, with extra standards at $1.15. 
Buyers are not coming in for new pack 
asparagus in any substantial volume, but 
the market continues to hold fairly 
stable. Only moderate interest is being 
shown by buyers here in offerings of 
mixed vegetables, with canners in the 
East holding standard 303s at $1.05, with 
extra standards at $1.35 and fancy at 
$1.45. 


CITRUS — Florida orange juice can- 
ners, moving to hold their outlets in the 
face of low-priced competitive concen- 
trates, this week lowered their prices, 
bringing 2s down to 97% cents and 46- 
ounce to $2.15, reductions of 10 cents and 
25 cents, respectively, from previously- 
prevailing quotations. Blended juice has 
also weakened, with 2s quoted at 95 cents 
and 46-ounce at $2.10. On grapefruit 
juice, however, the market remains un- 
changed, at 95 cents for 2s and $2.05 
for 46-ounce. A fair inquiry is reported 
for grapefruit sections, with fancy 3038s 
ranging $1.60-$1.62%, while citrus 
salad remains firm at $2.35 for fancy 
303s and $2.27% for choice. 
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APPLESAUCE—Canners reduced ap- 
plesauce by 5 cents per dozen this week, 
both in the East and Midwest, bringing 
the market for fancy 303s down to $1.30 
for New York State fancy and $1.20 for 
standard, with midwestern fancy offer- 
ing at $1.35. 


OTHER FRUITS — Weather reports 
are holding the spotlight on the West 
Coast, with indications that cherries and 
berries have been hard hit and some con- 
cern shown over the outlook for this sea- 
son’s canning peach crop. Meanwhile, the 
spot market for the end products remains 
unchanged, with buyers showing only 
limited interest in offerings for prompt 


‘shipment. 


SALMON—There was no change re- 
ported in salmon during the week. Car- 
ryover holdings are limited, and the mar- 
ket continues firmly held on all grades 
in the primary market. 


SARDINES—The trade is still await- | 
ing the announcement of opening prices | 
on new pack Maine sardines. Canners 
continue to talk an opening range of 
$7.50 to $8.00 per case for keyless quar- 
ters. It is indicated that packers “down 
East” this season will concentrate more 
heavily on specialty packs in an effort | 
to get a better net return on their opera- | 
tions. 


SHRIMP SHORT—Reports from Gulf | 
packers note a growing stringency in 
the supply situation, and the market is 
strong. On regular 5 ounce pack, can- | 
ners quote broken at $3.75, with tiny at 
$3.90, small at $4.00, mediums at $4.50 
and large at $5.00, with a limited supply 
of jumbo at $5.50. On the deveined, in 
4%-ounce tins, jumbos are bringing | 
$6.50, with large at $6.00, mediums at 
$5.50, and small at $4.80, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


TUNA—Tuna movement is only mod- 
erate for this season of the year, and 
the market is unchanged on domestic 
packs. Importers continue to offer J:pa- 
nese tuna at $13.25 per case for solid 
whitemeat halves in oil, with brine pack 
at $11.25. On lightmeat, quarters in oil 
are held at $7.50 per case, with halves 
at $11, New York. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather A Serious Factor—Buyers Discount 
Situation—Beans Short—Tomatoes A Bar- 
gain — Precarious Pea Position — Beets At 
Hurting Levels—Corn Steady—Orange Juice 
Break—Some Fruit Items Wanted. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 7, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The majority of 
reports reaching here from the growing 
fronts are anything but optimistic. Too 
much rain and not enough warm weather 
have created problems, particularly here 
in the Middlewest. As of today, local 
canners report they still do not have all 
their pea acreage in the ground which 
makes current plantings a wide open 
gamble. Tomato canners have even less 
acreage under way and there have been 
some terrific losses of tomato plants be- 
cause of wet weather in the South or 
because of the inability of local growers 
to accept deliveries of these plants for 
the same reason. However, these reports 
are having little effect on the average 
buyer’s thinking and hand to mouth buy- 
ing continues to be the order of the day. 
It seems obvious that current offerings 
of tomatoes and tomato products repre- 
sent bargains which will never be avail- 
able in the very near future but such an 
obvious conclusion is not creating any 
excitement at present. 


This week’s highlight came in the form 
of a sudden sharp reduction in the price 
of orange and blended citrus juices which 
came as a bombshell to the industry. One 
major factor, apparently having trouble 
finding buyers, pulled the props out of 
the market and confusion reigns supreme 
at the moment. Peas are very much in 
demand and the average buyer has his 
tongue hanging out for new pack goods 
which unfortunately are being delayed 
because of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. Otherwise, it takes a real hot deal 
to create any buying interest that could 


be considered more than just a normal 
purchase. 


BEANS — This is one market that 
seems to be in pretty good shape as un- 
sold stocks are not burdensome with some 
items getting very much on the short 
side. Wax beans of all sizes and grades 
are certainly in this category and extra 
standard cut green beans are really 
tough to find in No. 10 tins. This latter 
item has been getting tighter right along 
and has just about reached the extinct 
stage except for Blue Lakes. The trade 
are becoming quite anxious about the 
new pack but such is still about 30 days 
away in northern areas. Standard cuts 
are bringing $1.20 for 303s and $6.50 for 
tens. 


TOMATOES—It wouldn’t take an ex- 
pert to predict with any degree of accu- 
racy that current listings of tomatoes 
are bargains. Some real good extra 
standard tomatoes can be purchased at 
present for $1.35 in 303s and $7.25 for 
tens which won’t be true when another 
pack is ready. Local canners are unhap- 
py about current crop conditions but are 
forced to sell at present bargain levels 
because of financial reasons. The pres- 
sure to sell is quite evident which leaves 
out any possibility of a price increase 
until unsold stocks are in better position. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — All tomato 
products are in just abdut the same cate- 
gory as tomatoes and maybe an even bet- 
ter value is represented by today’s prices 
on catsup. However, in this case, the 
trade here did not hesitate and sales of 
catsup have been very heavy. Juice and 
puree prices continue in the doldrums but 
have not had the play as has catsup. 


PEAS—tThe situation surrounding the 
new crop locally is precarious at best 
and canners are going to have some firm 
ideas about what peas are worth out of 
the new pack. One local canner has 
quoted new pack for shipment during 
the pack only on the basis of $1.75 for 
fancy three sieve Alaskas in 303s with 
tens at $9.50. Extra standard threes are 


listed at $1.55 and $8.75 all of which are 
not too much different than going quota- 
tions. No other prices have been heard 
as yet but they should be forthcoming 
before very long and when they are the 
trade will be ready to buy. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — The beet 
market has not improved and prices re- 
main at levels which hurt. They also 
vary considerably with fancy sliced sell- 
ing at anywhere for $4.50 to $5.50 for 
tens and $1.00 to $1.15 for 303s. Other 
items such as diced are selling at all 
kinds of prices and a smaller pack this 
year seems a certainty. Carrots are 
doing much better as supplies are in 
much better position. Fancy diced are 
generally moving from local sources at 
$1.15 for 303s and $5.25 to $5.50 for tens 
while sliced are at $1.25 and $7.00. 


CORN—Prices on corn have remained 
fairly stable since the advent of tax day 
last May 1st and sales continue to run 
ahead of last year. Canners have tried 
hard to keep the carryover from being a 
back breaker and they have made prog- 
ress. If the current rate of movement 
continues until the first of September 
the unsold stock carried into the new 
pack may not be as burdensome as had 
been anticipated. Prices are holding at 
$1.25 for fancy 303s and $8.50 for tens 
with standard at $1.05 to $1.10 for 303s 
and little or nothing offered in tens. 


CITRUS—The trade have been leery 
of the price of orange juice ever since 
the price break on concentrate and they 
apparently had very good reason to be so. 
This week found one factor slashing 
prices to $2.15 on 46 oz. orange and $2.10 
on blended leaving grapefruit juice un- 
changed at $2.05. The above represents 
a cut of 30 cents a dozen and to say it 
caused consternation among the rest of 
the industry would be an understatement. 
As a result, the trade are doing nothing 
except to scream about a rebate on, ship- 
ments just received or enroute to 
Chicago. 


APPLESAUCE—Here is another item 
which is surrounded by considerable con- 


COMPLETE CAN HANDLING 
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ONE MAN OPERATION 


BIG LABOR SAVINGS 


ADJUSTABLE 202-204 INCLUSIVE 
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VERY GENTLE 
PORTABLE 


For Complete Information Write or Phone 


SHUTTLEW ORTH MACHINERY CORPORATION Warren, Indiana PHONE 190 
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fusion. Fancy sauce can be purchased as 
low as $1.25 for 303s and $7.50 for tens 
but not in every direction. A good seg- 
ment of the industry has decided to hold 
at $1.35 and $7.75 and let the chips fall 
where they may which policy may be 
sound financially but it doesn’t make 
friends where regular customers are con- 
cerned. It’s just one of those things that 
make life a bit tougher. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Fruit cock- 
tail must be moving very well because 
some Chicago distributors have already 
come back into the market for additional 
supplies even though sales were very 
heavy in front of the recent price in- 
crease. Current sales are being made 
on the basis of $1.17% for eight ounce, 
$2.05 for 303s, $3.20 for 2%s and $11.60 
for tens all choice grade. Recent price 
shading on various lots of unsold sweet 
cherries seems to have had the desired 
effect and spot offerings are now limited 
and buyers here are having difficulty find- 
ing many of the more desirable grades 
and counts. Sales of such items as apri- 
cots, peaches and pears are nothing more 
than routine here with the trade much 
more interested in what the new pack 
may bring. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains Damage Strawberries, Cherries—Ac- 

tive Movement Continues—Asparagus Can- 

ning Slows— Tomato Acreage Down — 

Packing Cherries — Peaches Moving Well 
—Fish Generally Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 7, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Both growers and 
canners are still mulling over the heavy 
rainfall for May, and the damage that 
resulted in some districts. The precipita- 
tion set no new records for the month but 
was the heaviest in many years, with 
every section of the State visited. Heavy 
damage was done to strawberries and 
cherries, with lesser losses to other 
items in which canners are interested, 
but some other crops were benefitted. 
The movement of canned foods continues 
quite active, with some items in fruits 
and vegetables in rather light supply. 
There will be rather heavy carryovers 
on some items but it is noted that these 
are in comparatively few hands and 
rather firmly held. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market is rather quiet and little change 
in demand or in prices is expected during 
the summer months. With the passing 
of May, California beans, taken as .a 
whole, averaged the same as a year ago, 
but some of the items in which canners 
are especially interested, were higher. 
These included Small Whites, Blackeyes, 
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Pintos and Pinks. At the end of May 
the index of California dry bean prices 
was 183.8, or just the same same as it 
was a year earlier. There is a steady 
demand from canners for items such as 
Small Whites, but purchases are now 
being made in smaller quantities, since 
this is the slack season for canning. 


ASPARAGUS—Some canners of as- 
paragus are commencing to drop out of 
the picture for the season and it is still 
unsettled whether or not there will be a 
complete shutdown before the end of the 
month. The demand for white asparagus 
for export is keeping up quite well, with 
all-green going into the domestic mar- 
ket. Prices are well below those in effect 
even a few months ago and are more 
uniform than usual. The size of spears 
means less than in former years, with 
colossal commanding little more than 
medium and small. Some canners are 
offering fancy medium-small green tipped 
and white in the No. 303 size at $2.70 and 
colossal at $2.80. 


TOMATOES—No definite figures as to 
the size of the California tomato acreage 
for processing are available, but it is 
quite definite that it will be well below 
that of last year. Estimates suggest that 
it may be slightly less than 130,000 acres. 
In general, plantings are in good shape, 
weather conditions having been quite 
satisfactory. Sales of juice have been 
pushed by canners of late, with No. 2 
moving at $1.10 and 46-o0z. at $2.35. 


CHERRIES—Canning of cherries got 
under way in the early districts about 
the middle of May and is now quite gen- 
eral. Reports are being made of a price 
of 12 cents a pound to growers for Royal 
Annes, but growers in some of the later 
districts are holding out for more. Prices 
on new pack will not be brought out gen- 
erally until costs can be more accurately 
determined. Fancy cherries of last year’s 
pack are still offered at $4.00 for No. 
2's, with choice at $3.85-$3.95. Growers 
suffered considerable loss through the 
late May rains, with this mounting to 
20 percent in some districts. 


PEACHES—Both cling and freestone 
peaches have been moving off steadily 
of late and holdings at the end of the 
crop year promise to be smaller: than 
seemed likely a few months ago. These 
holdings will still be substantial, how- 
ever, but the trade is commenting on the 
fact that they are concentrated in the 
hands of a few, many of the smaller can- 
ners having made close cleanups. An- 
other huge crop of cling peaches is in 
sight, but a drop of a considerable :ton- 
nage is in prospect. Freestones also 
promise a large crop, with growers mak- 
ing plans to move as large a part of their 
crops as possible into the fresh and dried 
fruit markets. Strictly fancy Elberta 
canned peacheS: now command as much 
as $3.50 a dozen for No. 2%s, but more 
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move in the $8.25 range. Choice in this § 
size sells largely at about $2.85. 


PEARS—A good movement of canned 
Bartlett pears is noted and prices are 
quite stable. Recent sales of Fancy No, 
2%s have been reported at $3.95, with 
choice priced at $3.50 and standard at 
$3.20. Some canners are reporting quite 
an interesting volume of business on No, 
10s, with some choice moving at $13.00 
and standard at $11.75. 


SALMON—The movement of canned 
salmon seems to be rather on the slow 
side and canners are commencing to make 
price concessions in some instances to 
move off holdings before new pack makes 
an appearance. The canned tuna situa- 
tion is largely without change, holdings 
in first hands being quite heavy and 
prices difficult to pin down. The demand 
for Pacific Coast crabmeat is slow and 
the same is true of oysters packed in this 
area. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Streets, Southwest, Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CANNED PEAS — Extra Standard, 
Grade B, Early or Sweet or Sugar, Size 
1 thru 6, or any combination thereof, in 
accordance with Interim Federal Speci- 
fication No. JJJ-P-00151b; commercial 
labels, to be packed from 1957 crop only. 
10,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Fran- 
conia, Va.; 1,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery | 
to Dodson, Mo.; 700 cases 6/10’s for de- 7 
livery to Denver, Colo.; 600 cases 6/10’s © 
for delivery to Clearfield, Utah; 800 cases 
6/10’s for delivery East San Bruno, 
Calif.; 800 cases 6/10’s for delivery to_ 
Manuel, Calif.; 1100 cases 6/10s and 4007 
cases 24/303’s, for delivery to Navalair 
Junction, Wash., L.C.L. to Seattle, Wash. | 
Opening date June 21. ‘ 


DEATHS 


John Beckett, formerly Technical Di-) 
rector of Aseptic Thermo Indicator Com- | 
pany, died of a heart attack last month, * 
in a hospital while awaiting surgery for | 
another cause. Mr. Beckett was well 
known for his work on thawing indica- § 
tors, and was Chairman of the Frozen i 
Food Committee, activitated jointly by | 
the Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute and the Research and Develop- 
ment Associates of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute. He was also well known | 
in the hospital sterilization field. 


Arthur A. Walter, 74, Assistant tv the | 
Vice-President in charge of sales of In- 9 


ternational Salt Company, Scranton, j 
Pennsylvania, died on May 28. Mr. Wal- 

ter joined the company in 1904 and dur- 

ing his years of continuous sevice, 

gained many friends throughout the in- 

dustry. 
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ONION GRADES DELAYED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that further consideration 


7 will be given to views concerning the 


. 


proposal to issue grade standards for 
canned onions. The proposed grade stand- 
ards were published in the Federal Regis- 
ter February 20, 1957, affording inter- 
ested parties 90 days in which to submit 
views. 

The Department has extended to 
August 1, 1957, the time for submission 
of further views and comments on the 
proposal. Any exceptions or views on 
proposal should be filed not later than 
that date with F. L. Southerland, Proc- 
essed Products Standardization and In- 


» spection Branch, Fruit and Vegetable 


Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


FRESH FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE INSPECTION 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
June 4 announced an amendment to 
Rules and Regulations governing inspec- 
tion of fresh fruits, vegetables, and re- 
lated products. 

Purpose of the amendment is to in- 
clude in the regulations requirements 
packing plants must meet in connection 
with continuous inspection service and 
the use of the grade shield. These re- 
quirements include a survey of the prem- 
ises, buildings, facilities and equipment. 

The requirements, which in the past 
have been incorporated in individual con- 
tracts with the packing plants applying 
for the service, can now be incorporated 
by reference to the regulations, thus sim- 
plifying contracts. The amendment be- 


> comes effective on June 11, 1957. 


American Can Company last month 


| opened a new plant in Detroit that will 


produce beer cans at the rate of 500 per 
minute on each of several production 
lines. 


Shown here is the “Agtron,” a new 
electronic device for tomato grading. The 
cut halves of raw, canning tomatoes are 
placed in spring supported cradles at- 
tached to a sliding drawer. As the drawer 


is closed, tomatoes are automatically 
positioned under phototubes, which pro- 
vide a color reading. Magnuson Engi- 
neers, Inc. of San Jose, California, are 
the manufacturers and they report that 
the industry in California has been using 
the instrument, developed by Magnuson 
and S. R. Whipple of the California De- 
partment of Agriculture, quite success- 
fully, and that the Dominion of Canada 
will follow this example. 


Continental Can Company, a partici- 
pant in the beet and carrot research pro- 
gram at the University of Wisconsin, 
has made an advance payment of its 
pledged contribution to help finance the 
construction of a new greenhouse. Con- 
tinental Can originally pledged a con- 
tribution over a four-year period but 
because the money is needed now to com- 
plete the greenhouse section, the entire 
pledge was completed at this time. 


STANDARDS FOR CRANBERRIES 
FOR PROCESSING 


U. S. Standards for Fresh Cranberries 
for Processing, developed at the request 
of the cranberry industry to facilitate 
processing on the basis of uniform qual- 
ity standards, are proposed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


The proposal provides for only one 
grade, “U. S. No. 1”, and the industry 
hopes its use will provide a more uni- 
form basis for contracts between grow- 
ers and processors. Cranberries which 
meet the requirements of this grade must 
be clean, mature, not soft or decayed, at 
least fairly well colored, and not less than 
9/32-inch in diameter. 


Interested persons have until July 5, 
1957, to submit written views or com- 
ments on the proposed standards to E. E. 
Conklin, Chief, Fresh Products Stand- 
ardization and Inspection Branch, Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Cranberries are grown in five states, 
on a commercial scale. They are, in the 
order of production: Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, New Jersey, Washington, and 
Oregon. Over one-half of the total pro- 
duction comes from Massachusetts, where 
in 1956 it was estimated that 455,000 
barrels were produced. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in April totaled 17,951,- 
000 lbs., ready-to-cook weights, compared 
with 15,949,000 lbs. in April last year. 
Quantity consisted of 15,725,000 lbs. of 
chickens, 2,214,000 lbs. of turkeys, and 
12,000 lbs. of other poultry. Quantity of 
poultry certified under Federal Inspec- 
tion during April totaled 87,108,000 Ibs. 
ready-to-cook weights, compared with 
63,002,000 lbs. in April last year. Of this 
total 73,780,000 lbs. were chickens, 11,- 
107,000 lbs. were turkeys, and 2,221,000 
lbs. were other poultry. 


AVAILABLE 


To Canners and Food Processors 


Excellent industrial building, originally erected 
for canning and freezing plant in small pro- 
gressive Georgia town. Adjacent to State Farm- 
ers Market and located in the heart of Geor- 
gia’s finest agricultural county. Ample labor 
supply. Air, Trucking and rail facilities. Local 


FOR LONG LIFE - USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 


of community extends full cooperation. Write: 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Industrial Development Division 


4 Box 310 Moultrie, Georgia Phone 484 MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.0.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35 
Mammoth 3.25 
Large 3.25 
Med.-Small 3.15 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............+ 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz — 
No. 1 Pic. —— 
No. 300 2.15-2.25 
BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. ...cccccccccccscsesee 
10.0 
cat Gr., No. 303..........1.50-1. 
8.75-9.00 
En Cut Gri, 8 97% 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, Gr. No. 
No. 10 6.00- 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 3038.........00-:000 1.45 
Std. 1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.256 
Cut, Fey., No. 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303............ 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1,20 
No. 6.50-6.75 
Fey., rr, Style, No. 303........ 1.50-1. 
No. 
Wax, Wh. 8 sv., No. 
No. 10 
10 
ED Std., 4 20 
No. 10 8.60 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
FLORIDA 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 3038... 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. BOB 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., “Cut, 1.20 
No. 10 6 $08: 75 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
TEXAS 
ES “Sta, Cut Gr., No. 303.......... 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 1.15 
No. 6.00 
No. 6.75 
N.W. BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308..........00. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
No. 7.35 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308................ 1.90 
No. 10 
No. 10 
Medium, No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 —- 
Min-WFst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303.........0+0000 2.50 
No. 10 — 
Small, No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 —- 
Med., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.75 
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BEETS 
Cut, Diced, 
Sliced, No. 303...... 1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., SL, 8 oz. -90 
No. 303 1.00-1.15 
No. 10 4.50-5.50 
-65- .85 
No. 10 3.50 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, Fancy. Diced, 
No. 303 1 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 30 1.20-1.40 
10 8.25-9.00 


10 
1.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.20-1.35 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303....1.20-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 7.00 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.50 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
sv., No. 303 2.70 
2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303. 2.25 
2 sv., No. 10 12.40 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 1.80 
3 sv., No. 3 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
Std., 3 -sv., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 303 1.20 
10 8.00 
Pod ‘hen No. 303 1.25 
Fast SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........1.45-1.65 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
Std. 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
MipwesTt ALASKAS 
2.60-2.65 
1 sv., No. 10 13.75 
2002.80 
2 sv., No. 10. aa 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.60 
3 sv., No. 10 
1.40-1.45 
4 sv., No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz .90 
3 sv., No. 303 1.35 
3 sv., No. 10 8.50 
4 sv., No. 10 — 
Mip-WEstT 
o. 10 
Uneraded, No. 1.50-1.55 
én Std. 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
4 sv., No. 10 od 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
PUMPKIN 
46-1. 50 


ae Fey., No. 2%... 
East, Fey., No. 246 
No, 10 5,00-5 
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SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
SPINACH 
oo Fey., No. 303........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, a No. 303 1,15 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2% 1.60-2.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 1.95-2.00 
No. 1 6.50-7.00 
Fia., sta.. No. 303 1.35 
0. 2% 1.90-2.00 


No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 10 


30 2 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
1.05-1.15 
No. 303 1.35-1.55 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.25¢7.75 
-97%4-1.00 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 2.00-2.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......0000 1.70 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 9.25 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
o. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303............ 
7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
10 9.50-10.00 
Fey., 14 oz. ......1.50-1.5714 
No. 9.00-10.00 
East, 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.)..........11.75-12.75 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 803..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey:, 1.045, 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 10 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
sta ONS. 303 
No. 10 — 
Calif. 
303, 1.55 
10 9.00-9.25 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 23.60 
o. 10 12.75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
o. 10 11 25-11.40 
~ No. 2% 2.85 
CHERRIES 


R.S.P., Water, 


No. 303 (nom.) 1.85-1.95 

No. 10 (nom,) . 5,00 

No. 10 15.50 

Choice, No, 

| 
COCKTAIL 


Fey., No, 
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No, 12.00-12,25 

Choice, N o. 303 2.05-2.10 

2% 3.15-3.30 

No 10 11.50-11,60 
PEACHES 


Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 2% 


0. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9.15-9.50 
Fey., No. 2%... 3,253.50 
2.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.20 
PE 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
o. 2% 3.95 
14.00-14,25 
02.27 
Std.. No 2.07 12 
No. 2% 
No. 10 ita 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2. 2.40 
No. 24 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......00 2.25 
No. 21% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
o. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz. 2.10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla. 0. 95 
46 oz 2.05-2.10 
ORANGE 
2 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 
FOR WO. 1.20-1.80 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fcy., No. 2.......... 1.10-1.20 
46 2.25 
No. 4.90-5.20 
46 oz. 2.85 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON— Per CASE 48 CANS 
— Bed, NO. 32.00-24.00 
21.00-23.00 
Medium Red, No. 1T.......... 29.00-80.00 
P. 
Pink, Tall, No. 1..... 
Chum, Tall, No. 
14's 11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—PeEr CASE 
— 
Maine, % Oil Keyless............7.50-8.00 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.50-5.75 
Large 5.00-5.25 
Medium 4.50-4.75 
Small 4.00-4.25 
Tiny 3.90-4.00 
Broken 3.75-3.80 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 11.50-12.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 
Chunks 9.00 
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